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trinsically significant, and far more influential in shaping Leibniz's 
thought as a philosopher, mathematician, and theologian than has been 
hitherto realized ; and he has given us a most full and able account of 
what these labors were in all their aspects. While greatly impressed 
with the strength of the evidence which the book also presents in sup- 
port of the conclusion that Leibniz's logic was the real foundation and 
center of his whole system, the present reviewer is not prepared, with- 
out further investigation and an examination of the logical writings of 
Leibniz, published by M. Couturat since the appearance of this book, 
to regard that conclusion as fully established. In the case of a univer- 
sal genius like Leibniz, it is easy to make out a strong case for this or 
that interest as being primary and central ; for example, it would not 
be difficult to make out a plausible case (cf. p. 165, n. 2) in support 
of the view that Leibniz was primarily a theologian and that his logi- 
cal and his mathematical labors alike were but auxiliary to his theology. 
This is said not to disparage the evidence adduced by M. Couturat in 
support of his revolutionary conclusion, but to lead to its being so- 
berly weighed. 

George Martin Duncan. 
Yale University. 

Mind in Evolution, By L. T. Hobhouse. London, Macmillan 
& Co.; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1901. — pp. xv, 415. 

The book has several claims to consideration : first, it is a fairly 
comprehensive review of the literature and status of comparative psy- 
chology. Mr. Hobhouse has made use of many authorities — even the 
most recent. Yet there are very singular omissions : for example, it 
is singular that James's name should not occur in a book which discusses 
instinct, habit, the limits and methods of acquisition, etc. 

Second, it contains new experimental and critical matter. Mr. 
Hobhouse has endeavored to conduct experiments on animals (includ- 
ing monkeys) under conditions which more nearly fulfill the normal 
ones than many heretofore carried out (e. g., Thorndike's). In this 
he is fairly successful, and his effective criticism of Thorndike, for ex- 
ample, is supported by experimental results. At the same time, the 
' naturalness ' of the conditions is certain to be criticised by the ex- 
treme advocates of exactness. The present reviewer's opinion, how- 
ever, is on the side of Hobhouse and Mills — that artificiality in such 
experiments is the extreme to be avoided. Better ' natural history ' 
observation in such a complex thing as an animal's learning processes, 
than an artificial exactness which paralyzes the learning process or ren- 
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ders it to any extent incompetent ; for that is just the matter to be in- 
terpreted — the relative normal "incompetence" of the creature in 
comparison with man. Certain positive results of Mr. Hobhouse's 
investigations are noted below. 

Third, the author discusses evolution. This is the least valuable 
feature — except the next noted — of the book. The attempt to 
construe evolution under general descriptive formulations is bound to 
be merely verbal, as Mr. Spencer demonstrated long ago. Such for- 
mulations are interesting from the point of view of general philosophy 

— as, for example, Mr. Spencer's definition of life. Mr. Hobhouse's 
formulation is thus interesting. It emphasizes the gradually increas- 
ing dominance of mind in evolution. But, except in so far as it aids 
in the further interpretation of facts — and it is hard to see how it can 

— the interest terminates there. Furthermore, it shows the dominance 
of the philosophical preconception of Mr. Hobhouse in the way indi- 
cated in the next paragraph. 

Fourth, mental development (and evolution) is construed under a 
logical formula or analogy. An implicit inferential process is discov- 
ered in the simplest mental functions — especially those of adjustment 
and accommodation — and mental progress is looked for and recog- 
nized as the development of such assumed process into explicit logical 
function. All this is to the writer so much confusion, psychologist's 
fallacy, and irrelevancy. It is hard to see the motive for it, except the 
interests of an idealistic epistemology. It is further a distinct con- 
fusion of the psychic (agent's) and objective (spectator's) points of 
view. The book would be greatly strengthened as a contribution to 
scientific psychology were this strain of logicism expunged. 

So far the general features of Mr. Hobhouse's book ; for details the 
reader may consult discussions of it which have already appeared (<r. g. 
in the Psychological Review, 1902, p. 508). As to the net result, the 
present writer is interested in the following : 

1. The theory of what Mr. Hobhouse calls " practical judgment " 
in animals, and his evidence in support of it. By " practical judg- 
ment " he means a stage in the animal's accomplishment at which he 
seems to be able to use items of earlier experience somewhat out of their 
original setting, for practical purposes, that is, for the purpose of 
relatively new adjustments. 1 I think he is fairly successful in estab- 
lishing such a function. It indicates — if finally made out — a stage 
in the growth of experience between association proper and the use of 

'Thus stated in my own words ; I find Mr. Hobhouse's many versions of it not 
entirely consistent with one another, nor always clear. 
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' generals,' inasmuch as it allows the play of relatively ' free ' ideas in 
the realm of action. 

2. The outcome in the matter of animal imitation. Here the ex- 
treme negative conclusions of Thorndike are fairly overthrown. It 
is shown, I think conclusively, that animals do imitate one another ; 
the question being only when and where. I think it is a fair inter- 
pretation of Hobhouse's observations, taken with earlier ones, to say 
that such imitations are mainly, at any rate, and below the monkeys, in 
the line of the normal activities of the species ; and that in all other 
cases of imitative acquisition the function is along the line of some- 
what facile or already partially acquired function. This is consistent 
with the principle of "kinesthetic equivalents" now pretty well 
established for action in general. Even the human imitator can only 
do imitatively things that he can do — that is, for which he has some 
kinesthetic equivalents derived from former action. 1 

There are many other points of interest which it would be profitable 
to discuss. On the whole, it is safe to say that Mr. Hobhouse has 
produced an interesting and valuable book on comparative psychology. 

J. Mark Baldwin. 

Princeton University. 

Agnosticism. By Robert Flint. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, 1903. — pp. xviii, 664. 

Professor Flint of Edinburgh has written so much on matters con- 
nected with Natural Theology, and his work has been so widely read 
and commented on, that one cannot expect a book from his pen to 
bring to the fore any philosophical or theological views with which 
his readers are not already familiar. What he writes always shows 
range of reading, historical perspective, deliberate judgment, and an 
unusual familiarity with French literature, which in the matter of his 
last work stands him in especially good stead. He has, moreover, a 
way of selecting illustrative material from comparatively unknown 
authors which is saved from pedantry by its fine appositeness, and 
which serves to both clarify his theme and inform his reader. Then, 
too, he knows how to write English that can be understood, and his 
views are frankly expressed. These characteristics, together with his 
common sense Scotch philosophy, have secured him a wide audience, 
and they are all manifest in his latest work on Agnosticism. 

Still, the book will not be read as it would have been a quarter of 

1 Cf. Bair's research on the acquisition of the power to move the ear, Psych. 
Review, 1901, 474. 



